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PREFACE 



Dear Reader: 

Before you begin the little book which I have called 
*' Bill try," I should like to say a few words in regard to 
it, and also in regard to myself, as its author. 

I am anxious, first of all, to tell you that amongst 
the many admirers of M. Du Maurier's last and most 
famous production, "Trilby," are none more ardent 
and sincere than I. 

I do not say this because that work is famous, or 
because I wish to follow my leader, or because I fancy 
that the fact is of much importance to any one but 
myself, but simply because it is the truth, and one de- 
sires that the truth about one's self shall be known. 

Though without the great, beautiful "Trilby" 
this absurd little " Billtry " would never have been. It 
is simply the reverse of the question — "the other side 
of the shield" — the ''what might have been'''' — had 
the bachelor artists of the Parisian studios been bache- 
lor girls of Gotham, and their model masculine, in- 
stead of feminine — Billtry, in fact, instead of Trilby — 
and even of this I did not take thought until the morsel 
was written. 

It was one of those things that seem to the author 
to drop of themselves from the point of the pen, and 
which one does not' seriously sit down to produce with 
a view to seeing it one day in print. 

Still, it amused me as I wrote it, and when I found 
that it amused others to whom I read it, I resolved to 
gfiveitto the public. 

It is generally acknowledged, I believe, that a book 
should have some definite purpose. "Billtry" has 
one : it is the simple and innocent object of making you 
laugh. 

Trusting that it may do so, I remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 

MARY KYLE DALLAS. 
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Chapter I. 

It was the first of April, In the 
little studio the three bachelor girls 
knew that, because the landlord had 
been for his rent three times already 
that morning. He always began 
coming before breakfast, and it was 
now eleven o'clock. 

The three bachelor girls were all 
sitting on a turn-up bedstead, which 
pretended to be a sofa, eating things^ . 
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In the bric-a-brac cabinet were frying- 
pans and toasting-forks, and some 
plates with nicks in them, and three 
teacups, ditto ; but a white plush cur- 
tain, on which golden sunflowers were 
painted in ** lustre," would have hid- 
den this from the eyes of patrons, 
had there ever been any, but none 
came to the bachelor girls. *' Why 
should they come to the likes of us ? " 
Giraffe used to ask. 

If she hadn't had the toothache 
one day she would have been one of 
those who tried to vote and were not 
let, out there in the West. Missing 
jhat triumph made her so mad that 
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she left the Suffrage Society and be- 
came an artist. Alas! art is long and 
time is short. Giraffe was long, also; 




that is why they called her Giraffe, 
sometimes "the girl of bones." She 
really had no more bones than other 
people, but she looked as though she 
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had ; besides, she was distantly re- 
lated to an old family — so old that 
people had forgotten all about it. 

She painted pigs, principally. I 
am sorry to say she had taken her 
pigs to market without selling them. 
Dear little pink pigs with sweet, curly 
tails, long, dingy pigs with black 
spots on them, pigs of all sorts. They 
were /ery true to nature — she once 
kept a model in the coal-box, which 
was covered with blue plush and 
decorated. 

The bachelor girls loved piggy very 
much. They used to tie blue rib- 
bons about his neck and put ear-rings 
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in his ears, but, alas, he soon began 
to eat up all the provisions. Then 
they put him in the coal-box, which 
was decorated with plush and gold 
fringe, and which all visitors were ex- 
pected to believe was an ottoman. 
Soon he grew too big to go in and 
out of the shovel-hole. What became 
of him ? Why ask questions ? — per- 
haps the butcher knows. 

The Giraffe wore one of those 
ready-made wrappers with immense 
sleeves — bargains at ninety-eight 
cents. 

There was another inmate of the 
studio. They speak of the residents 
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of lunatic asylums thus, but under 
the circumstances, what would you ? 
This was Sally Jane Smith, other- 
wise, amongst her friends. The Lady 
of Shallot, so called because she was 




The Lady of Shallot. 

so fond of onions and garlic. It is 
not a. vulgar taste : the shallot was in- 
troduced into England by the Crusa- 
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ders. When she had done all her 
onions but one, she arose, turned up 
the sleeves of her wrapper, and sat 
down to her easel. 

The Lady of Shallot was from 
Massachusetts. Her parents had in- 
tended her for a farmer s wife, like 
her mother, and grandmother, and 
great-grandmother before her, but no 
farmer proposed, and here she was in 
New York, a bachelor girl — quite an 
old one, too — one of three in a fif- 
teenth-story studio. 

She did angels, exclusively. She 
had never been to heaven, even in a 
trance condition ; never even seen 
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an angel, but then, nobody else had. 
And she had bought a fine turkey 
wing and a second-hand harp from an 
Italian padrone, and people thought 
them **so natural." One had been 
bought once ; so had one of the 
Giraffe's pigs. On that occasion the 
Lady said in Spanish, '' Kzvee dabber 
eel kommerciaunty al, do you calculate. 
Giraffe?'' When wonderful things 
happened the Lady would air her 
twelve lessons, and then she was 
deeply interested, for the Giraffe owed 
her a quarter of a dollar. Would 
she pay it ? *' Quinny sabby'* said the 
Lady. You see she thought she 
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knew Spanish, but she was a noble 
woman for all that. 

And the third, she was little Beckie. 




Giraffe and the Lady of Shallot just 
simply adored little Beckie. Her 
name was really Rebecca There 
was a possible suggestion of her 
grandfather, Mr. Aaron Bags, the 
pawnbroker, in her nose — most peo- 
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pie who have much money can say 

the same — the rest have lost theirs 

— not their noses, but their money — 

and at least have less nose. If 

Beckie's mother had not eloped with 

the Methodist milkman, things would 

have been different ; as it was, she 
came to New York to study art. 

Beckie was finishing the one onion 

the Lady had left, and looking out of 

the window. From thence she could 

see the Morgue and the Tombs, and 

think how wicked New York was. 

When you are good yourself, it is 

very nice to see such things, and 

think how bad other folks are. ** New 
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York," Beckie kept thinking, *'New 
York," *' New York," and when her 
onion was quite finished, she took a 
chocolate caramel from her pocket 
and flung herself on the turn-up, — 
she had never before known happi- 
ness like this. 

Besides being able to see the 
Morgue and the Tombs from the 
studio window, little Beckie thought 
the Giraffe and the Lady of Shallot 
perfect. She admired the pigs of 
the one, and the angels of the other, 
beyond expression. For their part, 
they were aware that they could 
never decorate candles as little Beckie 
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could. Besides, she inherited some 
of the talent for business which her 
grandpapa undoubtedly possessed, 
and was therefore good to send of 
errands. 

** There's the agent again,*' said 
Giraffe, as a knock came at the door. 
'* If my aunt does not send me a 
check to-day, you'll, have to go and 
pawn all the rings we have, and my 
last picture, ' Pigs in the Clover.'" 

The Giraffe had an aunt who 
allowed her so much a week to stay 
away from her house, — the aunt was 
highly respectable. '*0. K.," said 
Beckie, briefly. She liked to pawn 
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things. She could never forget that 
over her grandfathers office door 
hung the three golden balls, — the arms 
of Lombardy, are they not ? When 
away from home and leading studio 
life, a simple little thing like that 
will make a girl remember her grand- 
father, and other people's uncles. 

'' Digaly^ quee vengay,'' said the 
Lady of Shallot, who was always 
lady-like, in spite of speaking Spanish 
so humorously. 

At this the door opened, and two 
of the ladies from the Conservatory 
of Music downstairs came in. One 
was Mrs. Snivly, who taught the 



accordion, the other was Miss Jerkey, 




Mrs, Snivly and Miss Jerkey played. 

who played the mouth-harmonicum. 
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** How are yey all?" said Mrs. 
Snivly, whose hair had not been 
combed for several days, and whose 
nails were never manicured. Her 
red jersey was split up the back, 
the strings of her corset were worn 
like a sash over her green silk skirt, 
and her slippers were down at heel. 
She drank more than was good for 
her, and was supposed to have mur- 
dered her two first husbands ; certain- 
ly she was divorced from the third. 
But *' studio life makes all women 
equal." Giraffe made that remark. 

Nobody contradicted her. 

The Lady of Shallot sometimes 
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said ** Ought we to visit her?" oftener, 
** Quinny sabby ? " — she meant some- 
thing by that. 

But the bachelor girls all loved 
music, and Mrs. Snivly and Miss 
Jerkey always brought their instru- 
ments, — those sweet and simple in- 
struments which people affect to 
despise nowadays, the accordion 
and the mouth-harmonicum, and the 
moment they entered they began to 
play together divinely, just a few 
bars of lots of things, — and the 
Giraffe and the Lady of Shallot 
went off into ecstacies, and could not 
think of another thing. As for 
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Beckie, she loved all musicians, even 
organ-men and their monkeys. Yan- 
kee Doodle had just ended and they 
were doing a bit of the Miserere, from 
Trovatore, when somebody gave an 
Indian war-whoop at the door, and 
before any one could say ** Come 
in," entered without being asked, 
in a delightfully frank and friendly 
fashion. It was a tall and somewhat 
odd figure that appeared. He wore 
a lady's storm cape, and what East- 
Side tailors call knee-pants ; his hair 
was shingled ; on his feet were bath- 
ing-slippers which would not go 
entirely upon his heels, so that he 
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shuffled along as if he had the 
rheumatism. 

But oh ! ah ! great goodness ! such 
feet and such legs ! Do you think it 
wrong to mention legs ? Once I 
would have sworn that nothing could 
make me write about them, but here 
I am, doing it. I am sure that Miss 
Minerva Prim, of the Wisdom Acad- 
emy for Young Ladies, will not let her 
pupils glance at this article, but how 
can I avert my destiny? In order 
that this person should have feet, 
he was obliged first to have legs, 
and I have to admit that fact. Ah, it 
is the facts that are always shuddered 
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at by the respectables of this world. 
Yes, here I am, talking of legs — this 
new-comer*s legs. To use the sport- 
ing parlance he ** interfered" a little, 
perhaps. But with legs about twice 
as long as anybody else ever had, what 
matter? The cape was open at the 
throat and there was no token of 
any linen below the Adam's-apple, 
but such a chin, — such a long, broad, 
massive, stick-straight-out chin. You 
would be obliged to make a sketch 
of that chin to know just how large 
it was. It took a ten by fourteen 
London-board to draw it on, full 
size, — many a lady artist was aware 
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of that. With such a chin, what are 
legs? even sans half-hose. 

" You are all Yankees, aren't you, 
only the Irish lady?" said the new- 
comer. *' I heard the music and 
thought Vd come in. My name is 
Billtry. Tm sitting for Miss Snooks, 
floor below. It's grub time and I'm 
off a bit. I sit for feet. I'm lookin' 
for work in these here stoodyhos. I 
sit for feet, you understand ?" He 
threw himself on the turn-up and 
kicked off one shoe. "There's one 
foot — there is only one other like 
it in the city. See, there it is." He 
kicked off the other shoe. *' Look 
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at them big toes ; I can pick up pins 
with 'em — see." He picked up a 
hair-pin and handed it to little Beckie, 
who put it in her hair. Then from 
beneath his cloak he took a tomato- 
can of beer, and from one of his pock- 
ets a Limburger sandwich. *' There's 
a bologny, somewhere, if it hasn't 
gone through a hole," he remarked, 
**and I mean to put myself outside 
of it in a jiffy." 

The beautiful frankness of his man- 
ner, and his wicked eyes, set all the 
bachelor girls' hearts beating, but lit- 
tle Beckie's beat loudest. She was 
so innocent that the very thought 
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of wickedness was attractive to her. 
And those feet ; they were not small, 
but they were wonderful, especially 
the big toe. Admiration deepened as 
he picked up the tomato can with his 
right one and emptied it at a draught, 
and, having lifted the sandwich to his 
mouth with his left, licked both big toes 
delicately clean, put on the slippers 
again, took from his breast pocket a 
short, black pipe, said to little Beck- 
ie, " Give us a light, young un," and, 
having received it, began to smoke. 
All those women — the Giraffe, the 
Lady of Shallot, Mrs. Snivly, and 
Miss Jerkey — were already in love 
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with him, but his mixture of savagery 
and affability inspired a deep and in- 
expressible respect, mingled with a 
despairing passion, in little Beckie's 
bosom. 

** Now go ahead and give us an- 
other tune, old lady," said he to Mrs. 
Snivly. *' I like a tune with my 
'baccy. I ain't in luck just now, but 
what's the hodds so long as you're 
appy ? " 

'* Billtry — you come along here if 
you want to get your money to-night," 
screamed some one downstairs. 

** That's Snooksy," said Billtry, 
winking at the ladies. ** When I'm 
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settin' for her she keeps me at it. 
Just leave word fur me if you want 
me. I have a slate at the barber's — 
feet, you know, and chin. What have 
you been givin' us, Mum, on the too- 
dlesack?" 

** Wagner's last opera," said Mrs. 
Snivly, shutting the accordion with a 
snap, for Billtry had not once looked 
at her as she played. ** And sure, 
Tve cast pearls before swine, Tm 
thinking." 

'' Pshaw!" said Billtry, '' I could do 
it myself with my toes, if I tried, you 
bet. I can do anything with my toes. 
Ta, ta ! " 
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After he was gone Mrs. Snivly 
and Jerkey played on the instruments 
which, I have said, some people af- 
fect to despise — until the bachelor 
girls wept aloud, and then laughed, 
and then sobbed, and then had hys- 
terics ; but when they got over it they 
had tea and gingernuts. To tell the 
truth, that was what brought Snivly 
and Jerkey up. Victuals had run out 
at the Conservatory below. 

Little Beckie began to draw on the 
wall with blue crayon. It was a pro- 
file outline of a foot — of Billtry's foot, 
no one could mistake that big toe ; 
and it was, perhaps, a more magnifi- 
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cent piece of music than the last se- 
lection from the "Wild Huntsman" 
that Mrs. Snivly played on her accor- 
dion. Everybody cried out: ''The 
feet of Billtry ! Billtry's feet ! Bill- 
try*s toe ! — his big toe ! '* 

Mrs. Snivly began to cry. She 
had put something out of a bottle into 
her tea — she always did. She wiped 
her tears away with an old duster 
which she kept for the accordion. 

" I can tache annybody to play 
annything on the accordion/' she 
said. '' I taught the barber's brother 
and he never paid me. I taught 
M*Doolan, who does an act at the 
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Variety Theaytre. I can tache anny 
man." 

**But you can never teach any 
one to play Billtry's feet," said the 
Giraffe. 

Then Snivly went off mad, and 
Jerkey followed her. 

"Billtry's feet — Billtrys toes — 
adorable toes," sighed little Beckie. 

Are there any toes like that in 
the best society ? I ask my reader. 
Perhaps there may be, under boots, 
but society would not comprehend 
their beauty : society would cover 
them with shoes. They would have 
to have the shoes made to order. 
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'* Do you know,** said the Lady of 
Shallot, '* that I mean to make Billtry 
sit to me for an angel. An angel 
with toes like that would get into 
the Academy exhibition, and be 
marked * sold ' in three days. An 
angel on tip-toe." 

Then they all began to paint and 
somehow fell to singing together : 

'*One little pig went to the market, 
One little pig stayed at home, 
One little pig had roast beef, 
One little pig had none, 

One little pig went * Quee-quee-quee, I can't get 
over the barn-door sill.' " 

'' Wouldn*t I like to play that with 
Billtry*s toes," said the Giraffe in- 
ternally, but she said nothing aloud. 
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The Giraffe was master of herself; 
she understood when silence was 
golden. 
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Chapter II. 

A DAY or two later the studio door 
opened suddenly while the bachelor 
girls were "doing" their room — put- 
ting away the quilts and pillows from 
the turn-up, and hiding the frying- 
pan behind the decorated curtain — 
and in came a splendid young man, 
in a plaid suit, with scarlet necktie, 
with a celluloid cigar-holder which 
held a big cigar in his mouth. A per- 
fect gentleman, only he had large 
gauze wings on his shoulders^ and < 



Jew's-harp in his hand and sandais 
on his feeL 




He had large gauze wioga on his shoulders. 

"One of you gals paints angels, I 
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believe?" he said. ** I jest wanted 
you to see that I couXd po-say for one 
if you wanted me — ^see ? I borryed 
these wings of a friend of mine that 
was a supe in this here speck-takle, 
to the theayter. They gave him the 
sack for comin' tight, and he hooked 
'em. This is the way angels had 
orter be — see. You don't know how 
to do 'em yet, but if I was to set for 
you, you'd learn." 

He put the wings in the corner, lit 
his pipe, and sat down on the turn-up. 
Little Beckie brought him a folding- 
chair, but he said he was more com- 
fortable where he was* 
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** I can either set up or lay down," 
he said. Then he did the latter and 
watched the bachelor girls do their 
housework. 

After a while, Beckie took thie chair 
herself. The Lady of Shallot fried 
sausages on an oil-stove, behind a 
red-and-gold Japanese screen. Little 
Beckie's innate refinement was so 
great that she talked of the latest 
fashions with Billtry, just as if he 
had been a sales-gentleman, or one of 
the other genteel ones of this world, 
and soon the Giraffe offered him 
sausages and buckwheats, and the 
Lady of Shallot — you know her little 
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weakness about Spanish — remarked, 
'' Quervrier usted te doo kauphee?'^ 
To which Billtry responded, '* I don't 
know Dutch, old gal, but Tm always 
around if it s anythin' to eat, you bet." 
Then he winked at them all around. 
Perhaps he was too funny sometimes, 
but never vulgar. 

The smell of sausages and coffee, 
to say nothing of cakes, settled down 
through the air-shaft and brought up 
Mrs. Snivly and Miss Jerkey, and 
the sculptor who did statuary for 
other gentlemen's gardens when he 
could get orders, — every one in the 
building who was hungry indeed ; but 
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Billtry ate more than the rest all put 
together, and Little Beckie sat and 
watched him. Suddenly she saw him 
kick off his right sandal — ^both his 
hands were full — and his long leg 
went around the screen and came 
back with the last hot buckwheats in 
its gracious and benignant toes, 
flapped them cool, dipped them in 
the molasses and popped them into 
that fine, large mouth of his, all with- 
out using his hands. Beckie began 
to wish that he could be turned into 
an elegant young gentleman with a 
rose in his buttonhole, and go with 
her to a ball. He could get supper 
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for her anywhere. And she began 
to think how noble Billtry was to live 
as an honest model, when with such 
toes he might have robbed any jew- 
eller's window, and with such legs 
run away from any number of police- 
men. 

Just then the janitress, who had 
dropped in for a bite, asked Billtry 
if he would like to go to the circus 
with her. She had a bill-board 
ticket, and as there was no more to 
eat, he agreed. But even while the 
elephants were standing on bottles 
or the clown cracking his jokes, Bill- 
try was thinking what a good thing 
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it was to have got into the studio of 
those three bachelor girls, where one 
could always hope for a square meal 
for nothing. He thought of the 
Giraffe, as she towered toward the 
ceiling, and of the Lady of Shallot 
painting angels, and of Little Beckie, 
all deference and devotion, ''the 
way I like folks to be to me — see,*' 
said Billtry to himself. 
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Chapter III. 

One Sunday, Billtry came into the 
bachelor girls' studio, with red eyes 
and a red nose. 

Just as he entered, Mrs. Snivly 
came also in, buttoning her waist. 
No one knew just where Mrs. Snivly 
slept. Some said that she hung her- 
self on a hook behind the door of the 
Conservatoire by a leather belt, but 
if so, she kept her secret. 

The bachelor girls did not ask 
everybody to come to breakfast, but 
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since they came without asking it 
was just the same. 

Behind the screen, Little Beckie 
was washing the back of her neck. 
Mrs. Snivly looked and saw her. 

'' What's that for now ? " she asked. 

** Tm washing me for Sunday," said 
Beckie. 

'' The saints betune us and harrum! 
Do yez all do it ?" asked Mrs. Snivly. 

** Yes, don't you?" asked Beckie. 

** Quienny oosted limpiarsy las 
casa ? " said the Lady. 

^* rd be afeard of ketchin gnoo- 
mony," said Snivly. "Your face, 
now, youVe obliged to be washin' ; 
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and your hands, whiles, but the idee 
of puttin' water behind your ears, 
where nobody can see — but ye 
Yankees is all mad about bathin' 
yerselves." And she laughed con- 
sumedly. 

'* What's the matter with Billtry ? " 
she asked, when she was calm again. 
Billtry sat upon the turn-up with his 
shoes off, wiggling his big toes ner- 
vously. 

" Don't ask no questions and I 
won't tell you no lies," he said. ** I 
met a gen'leman fren* o' mine that's 
jest got home from Sing Sing, an' me 
an' him had a high ole time together 
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— his treat — see. Don't nobody 
bother me no more. I ain't in spirits 
for it — see ? " 

"Ah — ^but tell us, have you a head- 
ache ? " asked the Giraffe. 

*'Quee tyenenn worsted^ see-nee^ 
orys ? '* said the Lady of Shallot. 

** IVe telled you onct that I don't 
know Dutch," said Billtry. 

" Sure, I know what ails ye," said 
Snivly with a wink. '* Ye want a hair 
of the dog that bit ye." Out of her 
pocket she took a bottle and handed 
it to Billtry, who emptied it. 

"That went to the right spot," he 
said. " Fill her up again." 
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Then he went to sleep and nothing 
could waken him. Nothing, nothing. 
Then the bachelor girls all drew and 
painted him. Billtry asleep, Billtry 
snoring, Billtry with his head hang- 
ing over the side of the turn-up. 
But most of all his feet ! Oh, those 
feet ! Billtry's feet ! Billtry's big 
toe ! That big toe ! The big toe ! 
Billtry 's toe ! Oh— toe ! ! 
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Chapter IV. 

**When I play on me accordion, 
the crayther niver looks at me/' Mrs. 
Snivly used to say to Miss Jerkey. 
'* He looks at the Giraffe, and at the 
Lady, and at Little Beckie with her 
hook nose. Sure, Tm a fine figure of 
a woman too, an' I know a fine mon 
whin I see him, / do. But he'll 
shmoke his poipe an' niver squint my 
way. But Sunday, when he had the 
bad head an' I gave him my bottle, 
he looked at me then — he emptied it 
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and it cured him. Sure I had the 
headache myself for want iv it. But 
I don't care, Td die for that feller, I 
would. Tm often thinkin* iv fly in* 
at Little Beckie and scratching the 
bits iv blackberry oyes out iv her 
head. I would, only the Giraffe 
would go for me. But things is 
altered now. Whin the broth iv a 
boy has been on a spree after this, 
he'll be looking for ould Snivly. She's 
got the comfort in her pocket. Whin 
I play on my accordion he'll listen a 
bit, I'm thinking. An' in time it will 
be Snivly-Snivly-Snivly, and nothing 
but Snivly." 
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One morning the Giraffe sat before 
her ''Pigs in the Clover" putting 
Billtry's toes on one of the pigs, and 
the Lady was doing angels with Bill- 
try s chin, when Beckie burst into the 
room with her little shopping-bag in 
her hand. She had been to take 
home some decorated candles. She 
was pale, her bonnet on crooked, her 
shoestrings untied, a piece of braid 
from the bottom of her dress dragging 
behind her, her bang out of crimp. 

Beckie — usually so smart and neat ; 
it was so tragic that both those others 
were frightened. '* What is the mat- 
ter ? " they asked. 
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'* He is sitting at the soap factory," 
she said. 

Then both shrieked out : '' Who is 
sitting at the soap factory ? " 

" Billtry — sitting before all those 
greasy soap and candle people. They 
are making his foot in soap-^for the 
fair. It's to be on the top of the big 
case, over the wax candles and the 
transparent balls. His foot in pink 
soap ! Toe and all ! That toe ! I'm 
going away ! I won't stay. I'll throw 
up my job ! I can't paint candles for 
the wretches after what I ' ve seen to- 
day." And Beckie turned green. 
The Giraffe caught her by the back 



/ 
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hair, and began to twist it up, putting 
in some of her own hair-pins. The 
Lady took a needle threaded with 
blue from the under side of her basque 

9 

and sewed the braid on Beckie's blue 

skirt, while the poor soul screamed, 

and kicked, and slapped both of them. 

** Tm going away," sobbed poor 

Beckie. '* So there now. I've a mind 

to break with studio life and get 

Grandpa Bags to take me into the 

office. Let me go — who cares how I 

look — I don't. Billtry's toes in soap! 

Billtry's foot in paraffine, for all I 

know — in a case at a fair, after he s 

been a model for artists Jike us. No 
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— I never will decorate candles for 
that lot again. Til go on a Cook's 
tour — one starts to-day." 

'' And be waked up at three in the 
morning to see churches ? " asked the 
Giraffe. 

'"Anything," gasped Beckie — ** any- 
thing but seeing Billtry having his 
toes done in soap." 

*' Swear you'll send us a postal/' 
said the Giraffe, holding her by her 
ear. 

*' I swear — let me go," said Beckie. 
She was off. 

^' Beckie is in love with Billtry/' 
said the Lady. 




Ate Dme oyster stews apiece wiUiout tlmumg 



were very unhappy. 
[Page6i,] 
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'* And he is in love with her," re- 
sponded the Giraffe. *' It is low, 
sitting to soap men. Tm shocked 
myself.** 

'* For the feet," said the Lady. 

*' For that /^^," sighed the Giraffe. 

Then they went together to a res- 
taurant hard-by, and ate nine oyster 
stews apiece, without thinking, and 
seven charlottes, and drank four pots 
of tea, and were very, very unhappy. 

They did not like to go home, 
for fear Billtry should call, walking 
on those feet that were now familiar 
to soap-boiler and tallow-chandler. 

For some days they would not let 
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him in. The thought of that toe in 
soap, or parafifine, was as a bar to the 
studio entrance. Billtry wrote little 
letters and put them under the door. 
They were simple little missives : 
** What's de matter wid youse ? ** and 
** What's a bloke bin and done to be 
shook ? " 

The money the soap-maker had 
given him was all gone very soon, and 
he had dreadful headaches, and how 
nice the breakfasts, of which he had 
now no share, smelt to him ! 

One day it came to him that no- 
body had spoken to him since he had 
his foot done in soap. He was very 
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clever, though you might not think it. 
** rU revenge myself by going into 
it deeply," he said. ** That jig is up. 
Vw^got to get a job." 

That day he looked for work in a 
laundry, and found some, turning the 
mangle. He did it with his big toe, 
and laid off with the rest of him, 
smoking. 

The girls of the laundry did their 
work looking over their shoulders at 
those feet. The proprietress could 
think of nothing else. I believe she 
would have married him had she been 
single, but then she was not. 

She sent Billtry to the studio build- 
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ings to get the soiled linen. There 
again, it ?> shocking to mention soiled 
linen. Yet there is plenty of it, else 
wherefore laundries and washerwo- 
men ? Thank heaven for washerwo- 
men, and mangles, and irons that are 
flat ! The bachelor girls sent two 
collars apiece to the laundry. Every 
week Billtry called for them. Billtry, 
in a blue and white jumper, and a 
white cotton cap with a peak, was 
irresistible. 

In the laundry he grew thinner, 
but that only made his big toe longer. 
Beckie noticed that the moment she 
came back. '' I like him thin," she 
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said. ** He becomes so anatomical, 
especially about the knees/* 

But Billtry would not pose, even 
for the big toe, now, though he soon 
relented sufficiently to eat in the 
bachelor girls' studio, where you may 
be sure Mrs. Snivly always brought 
that bottle. 
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Chapter V. 

Forefathers* Day came. The 
bachelor girls resolved to keep it 
Boston fashion. Relatives of the 
Lady of Shallot had promised to send 
baked beans, brown bread, Indian 
pudding, and pumpkin pie, by ex- 
press. All the studio block heard 
of it, and many hungry art students 
trembled with hope deferred, for at 
three o'clock the things had not come 
yet. 

Everybody knelt upon the turn-up 
and looked out of the window. 
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They were all so anxious that they 
drank quarts of tea and ate piles of 
gingernuts. Billtry^s toes went in 
under the curtains and brought out 
cans and jars of things that were put 
away for pick-up lunches in future 
days, when a want of trustfulness on 
the part of the grocer might make it 
well to have something to fall back 
upon. His toes went under the cur- 
tains and brought these tit-bits out, 
and put them in his own mouth. 

He was always Billtry and nobody 
else. Therein lay his fascination. 

All day they ate and looked out at 
the Morgue and the Tombs, and 
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snapped at each other, but never at 
Billtry. And Mrs. Snivly came up 
with her accordion, and Miss Jerkey 
at her heels, and the bottle was in 
Snivly's pocket, you may be sure — 
and others came. The fair manager 
of the laundry and her six children, 
and the bad uncle of the good French 
barber on the corner, and the jani- 
tress, and many more, and still the 
hamper came not, and every one was 
starving. 

It was Little Beckie, with her wise. 
Oriental brain, who first suggested 
that perhaps the things were waiting 
for them at the express office. 




\^'-ri 



They all went tu the exprtss office. 
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As soon as the idea occurred to her 
and she mentioned it, Billtry put on 
his cap to go for it. Beckie went 
with him, so did the Lady of Shallot, 
so did the Giraffe, so did Mrs. Snivly 
and Miss Jerkey, and several more. 
None of them could quite trust the 
others not to finish the provisions on 
the way home. 

Indeed, there is no doubt that the 
handsome laundryman might have 
put his foot in it. That was his 
Billtryness, which was so charming. 

People ran to their windows to 
see the procession. They fancied the 
fantastics had turned out for a parade. 
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The delay had been caused by the 
fact that those respectable aunts and 
cousins — have not most artists re- 
spectable aunts and cousins, who 
do not respect their idiosyncrasies ? 
— those respectable Philistines had 
directed the hamper to *'Miss Sarah 
Jane Smith." The Lady of Shallot 
did not know her own name at first, 
until the Giraffe said, ''That's you, 
Sallie." 

Then they paid the expressage, 
and all went back and lit the lamps 
and candles-^the gas had been turned 
oft' — and began to warm things up. 

There were so many guests that 
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the decorated china had to be used. 
As it had not been fired yet, some 
of the decoration came off on the 
food. Mrs. Snivly, who was very 
superstitious, was terrified to see a 
cross on the bottom crust of her pie. 
It had been transferred from a pious 
plaque. 

For private reasons, connected with 
memories of her grandpapa and other 
ancestors. Little Beckie did not touch 
the pork and beans. She gave her 
share to Billtry, and watched him as 
he ate it. The vision of Billtry at 
the soap-maker's, having a cast of 
his foot made, could never be effaced 
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from her heart while that heart beat, 
but she loved Billtry all the same. 

I will whisper a secret in your ear. 
She had already proposed to him 
ninety-nine times. On this evening, 
when she went to the head of the 
stairs with him, she made it a hun- 
dred. 

This time Billtry answered, *'Oh, 
hang it, yeSy — if you fix it with your 
grand-dad." 

"TU write to-morrow," said Beckie. 
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Chapter VI. 

" That is a peddler," said the 
Giraffe. Some one had knocked at 
the door with a wooden instrument 
— presumably a staff — and was peep- 
ing in at the crack. 

" Who is there ?" queried the Lady 
of Shallot courteously. 

The door opened more widely and 
in came a Hebrew gentleman, who 
did not carry a bag upon his back, 
but walked as if such had once been 
his habit. What he had knocked 
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with was the handle of a large, blue 
cotton umbrella, not new. 

'* Good-morning, ladies,** he said, 
with that benevolent smile which 
usually accompanies the inquiry, 
'* Any old hata? Goats? Pants?" 

*' Sir, zve have no old garments to 
sell,'* said the Giraffe sadly. 

The moment she had spoken, she 
felt she made a mistake. The visitor 
was a venerable likeness of Little 
Beckie. 

No wonder ; he was her grand- 
father, Mr. Aaron Bags. 

He wore an an excellent suit — su- 
perfine cloth, but a decided misfit. At 
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the back of the collar hung a red tag 
with " strictly all wool " upon it. He 
looked about him so anxiously that 




Mr, Aaron Bags. 

the bachelor girls did not remember 
to say " Excuse our wrappers and our 
crimping-pins." They all sat down. 
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*' It vos just as cheap sitting as 
standing/* said Mr. Bags. Then 
there was silence. 

** I am vorried out of my seven 
vits," said the old gentleman at last. 
*' I do not know if my grand-daughter 
Beckie tell you dis, but on Forefader 
Day — votever dot is — ven you have 
dot pork unt peans party, she engage 
herself to be married by dot Mr. 
Billtry; she send me a postal about 
dot.*' 

*' Land sakes — engaged ! '* cried the 
Lady of Shallot. 

'* Engaged to Billtry!*' said the 
Giraffe, putting her hand to her heart. 
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'* Veil, den, you know dis Billtry ? '* 
proceeded Mr. Baggs. " Vat is he ?** 

The Lady of Shallot ran and shut 
herself into the bric-4-brac cabinet 
with the frying-pans. The Giraffe 
said to herself : '* You nasty, horrid, 
mean, old thing, to leave me alone 
like this ! " But she tried to smile 
affably, and replied : 

'* What is Billtry? V^ell, Mr. Bags, 
so much depends on what you mean 
by what. What may mean so many 
things, you know.** 

** No. I do not know," said Mr. 
Bags, obstinately. ** Vot zs a man ? 
means joost von ting — Has he got 
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moneys in the banks, und some stocks, 
und some properties in dose real 
estates. What has dis Mr. Billtry 

got?'' 

"He has feet, and toes — toes, there 
can be no mistake about that ! You 
ought to see his toes, Mr. Bags,*' 
faltered the poor Giraffe, perspiring, 
''especially his big toes.** 

" I have no vish to see any person's 
big toes,'* said Mr. Bags. "But vy 
do you tell me of dose toes ? Is dis 
Mr. Billtry a professor of dancing? 
Vot does he do mit dose toes ? ** 

"What can Billtry do with his 
toes?** repeated the Giraffe, trem- 
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biing. ** What can he no^ do with 
them ? Mr. Bags, I assure you he 
can do anything/' 

*^ Is he perhaps a freak in von of 
dose museums, mitout arms? Veil, 
somedimes de zalaries are not so 
bad,** said the old gentleman. *' I 
could perhaps make a little show in 
de back shop. Beckie could take de 
monies in and exblain him. Dat 
vould not be so bad for a son-in-law. 
But you do not yet dell me de mys- 
tery of Mr. Billtry s toes. My imachi- 
nation has rand avay mit me, I belief.'* 

Just then the well-known Indian 

war-whoop was heard in the passage ; 
6 
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the door opened. Billtry, in his 
jumper and cap, looking more Billtry- 
ish than ever, entered. 

** What's this about my toes?** he 
asked. *' I heard *em mentioned.** 

*' I vish to know vot you do mit 
dem does, Mr. Billtry,** said Mr. 
Bags, rubbing his hand. '* I just ask 
for my own satisfaction of some curi- 
osity, my tear. 

Billtry kicked off his shoes, sat down 
on the turn-up, and in a moment 
more had picked the old gentleman's 
pocket of his cigar-case, taken out one 
of the cigars, lit a match and begun to 
smoke, all without using his hands. 



»» 
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** Dot vos a fine leedle joke," said 
Mr. Bags, hastily recapturing his 
cigar-case and buttoning his coat up 
tight, **but perhaps not all de recom- 
mendation I might require for a son- 
in-law. I am de grandpapa of Little 
Beckie." 

**Well, you look it," said Billtry. 
*' Beckie thought that postal would 
fetch you. She's axed me to have 
her a couple of times, so I told if 
she*d fix it wid de old man, I was 
ready." 

''And how might you propose. to 
fix it mit dot old man?" queried 
Mr. Bags. 
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*' Well/' said Billtry, **my idea was 
that you should make over your 
property to us, and we*d keep you 
while you lasted — see.*' 

** No, my frent, as dot blind man 
says, I do not see,** said Mr. Bags. 
^* I haf cut my visdom teeth, und also 
lost dem, some time ago. You tink 
dat to haff your toes in de family 
is vort all dot ? " 

*' Cert, old gent,'* said Billtry. 

*' Dey are no doubt very valuable 
toes,'* said Mr. Bags. *' You should 
laundry dem a little, perhaps, but 
dot is not my affair. I choost men- 
tion in de vay of conversation dot 
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I goes right away home a'reaty to 
make my vill goot und sdrong, so 
dot Beckie gets not von halof ov a 
dollar if she live out me. I vill also 
remark dot none off our family effer 
dies till ve are von huntred on five 
years off age, so dere vill be some 
time to vait if you gondest dot vill. 
It is joost as veil to know vot you 
might egspect if you marry mit my 
grand-daughter Beckie, Mr. Billtry. 
Of gourse, mit dem toes vot you 
haff, you are able to support a vife 
unt so — eh?" 

** With such toes as mine, I don't 
propose to sackerfice myself,'* said 
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Billtry. *' Don't you be afraid of my 
marrying Little Beckie; this settles it 
— ta, ta !'* He caught up the bundle 
of collars which lay ready for him, 
nodded, and banged the door behind 
him. 

" Veil, I belief I get me rid of dot 
droubles more easy dan I egspect I 
shall," said the old gentleman, chuck- 
ling. 

'' Yes, youVe got rid of Billtry,'* 
said the Giraffe, drawing herself to 
her full height, so that her head 
bumped against the ceiling, and the 
tall comb in her back hair cracked 
with a snap. *' I only wish he liked 




Thev aU wore good clothes now. [Page 85.] 
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me; Tve got no grandfather to inter- 
fere, thank fortune. Td marry him." 

"Veil, effery von to his taste, like 
de ole voomans say ven she kiss dot 
cow," said Mr. Bags. **Dot vedding 
vill joost suit my book. I vould not 
mind giving von of dose duplicate 
vedding presents vot I haff in de 
vindow — a butter-knifeor a salt-spoon, 
if you sent me cards in dime. Goot- 
by. I haf make a long call, but 
business before bleasure is my rule. 
I go now to foreclose a mortgage, unt 
enderdain myself a leedle. Goot-by." 

When he was gone the Lady of 
Shallot came out of the cabinet, with 
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two large Spanish onions in her hands. 
One she offered to the Giraffe, saying: 

*' Esty mooy tierny movy beans 
gusty y It was an occasion for Span- 
ish. 

''All right. It does not matter 
now, * said the Giraffe with a sigh. 
'' No one wants to kiss me ; I can do 
what I choose with my own breath 
after this." 

They sat down on camp-chairs and 
ate their onions without salt. Soon 
there were tears in both their eyes. 
Each knew why, and made no com- 
ment. 

Just as the last mouthful was fin- 
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ished, there was a great noise on the 
stairs, and Beckie burst into the room, 
tumbled down on the turn-up, and 
went into the strongest hysterics. 
She had met her grandfather, and he 
had told her all. 

We drop a veil over what followed, 
merely mentioning that the landlady 
came up to say that the neighbors 
were complaining of the noise, and 
that, as the rent was in arrears, she 
hoped the bachelor girls would re- 
sign, as she had an application for 

the floor from the Salvation Army. 
The Giraffe and the Lady of 

Shallot pardoned little Beckie for 
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throwing the decorated china and 
the bust of Clytie, to say nothing 
of Apollo and the Three Graces, 
through the window. 

** Love is lord of all/* The Giraffe, 
at least, knew this, and when little 
Beckie kicked the oil-stove over, the 
Lady, who happened to have on the 
Giraffe*s blanket wrapper, four sizes 
too large for her, sat down upon the 
flames and thus extinguished them. 
After this they sent for Beckie's 
grandfather. 

It was a very pleasant time for 
him. He slept on the tiirn-up and 
had no board to pay, and saw all 
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the city sights which were free of 
charge : Trinity Church steeple and 
City Hall Park, and the Post Office, 
and Cooper Institute stairway, and 
Baxter Street, and the young lady 
who lets herself out of a fourth-story 
window by a new patent fire-escape, 
and the long-haired people with their 
backs to the public in Frizzel's hair- 
restorative factory. The old gentle- 
man never forgot that week. 

" It did not cost me von ret cent,'* 
he often afterward remarked, **unt I 
found a two-cent stamp in dot Post 
Office.'* 

The Giraffe took him to see every- 
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thing. I suppose the sentimental 
reader will expect me to tell him 
how friendship grew to love, there 
in the bachelor girls* studio, and how 
one day Little Beckie said, *' I am so 
glad you are going to marry the 
Giraffe, Grandpa.*' But nothing of 
that sort happened. 

'' Ouy de meey' said the Lady of 
Shallot. No matter, "just wait. 
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Chapter VII. 

FIVE MONTHS AFTER. 

The Giraffe, and the Lady of Shal- 
lot, and Little Beckie, met one day in 
New York. They had not seen each 
other for five months. That is why 
I call this portion of my story, '* Five 
months after *' — comprenez voms ? 

They all wore good clothes now, 
and everybody was glad to see them 
back. Did they expect the free- 
lunch operations to begin again? The 
Lady would have remarked, ''Quznny 
sabby f " 
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The Giraffe seemed to be longer 
than ever — that was her hat. She 
had one of those perpendicular orna- 
ments in it; it gave her the grand air. 

The Lady of Shallot was the same 
old two-and-sixpence, bless you ! In 
the pocket of her navy-blue blazer 
you might still have found onions, 
I believe, but she did not look 
it. They all looked *' tailor-made." 
Beckie especially had the effect of a 
tailor maid. I mean this for a joke, 
not bad spelling. 

A great change had come over Lit- 
tle Beckie ; she had become a belle, 
in her own circle. She was also very 
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useful to her grandfather in his busi- 
ness — she was wonderful at bargains. 
The artistic temperament does not 
always forbid that, I assure you. 

At social affairs she sat on a sofa 
between old Mr. Moses and young 
Mr. Simons, and smiled upon them 
both. 

**At dot veddings in Chewsbury 
Hall, you vas de best lookin' of all 
dem ladies, Beckie,'* said Grandfather 
Bags. Little Beckie kissed her grand- 
pa on his ears — this was the most 
convenient for both their noses — 
and he thought she loved him, and 
made her a nice present. Everybody 
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thought Little Beckie loved them. 
Young Mr. Abrahams, who assisted 
her grandfather in the business, 
thought so. But Beckie herself knew 
that she loved nobody. On that 
dreadful day when she had hysterics' 
and smashed things in the studio of 
the bachelor girls, something hap- 
pened. No one knew it, but she did 
not even love Billtry any more ; she 
thought of his big toes calmly. No 
matter, she pretended to adore every- 
body, and no one discovered her 
secret. 

The three friends walked, arm in 
arm, along the old, familiar streets. 
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All was changed ; the laundry, where 
Billtry had turneci the mangle with his 
glorious toes, was rented to a heathen 
Chinee; his name, ''Wing Lung/* 
was over the door. They could see 
him inside squirting water from his 
mouth over a shirt-bosom, and at the 
same time dodging the bad eggs and 
soft tomatoes which the youth-and- 
innocence contingent of the street 
threw at him through the open door. 
A large, grand, glorious-looking . po- 
liceman, as tall as the Giraffe, leaned 
against a lamp-post, and watched the 
infants at their sport, and smiled. 
Later, when Wing Lung made a rush 
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at them, he would remember his duty 
and arrest him. But we must all re- 
lax at times. 

The friends climbed to the studio. 
It was to let again. 

The foot of Billtry, which little 
Beckie had drawn on the wall in blue 




Billtry's Foot 

chalk, was there still. An aspiring 
youth had added a man to it — a man 
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in profile, with claws for hands anc a 
pipe in his mouth. They all sighed ; 
Little Beckie groaned aloud. ''Mujer 
silly,'' said the Lady of Shallot, pok- 
ing her with her blue silk sun-um- 
brella — they all carried sun-umbrel- 
las now, rain or shine. The Lady's 
Spanish was worse than ever, but her 
heart was in the right place. 

They all went downstairs again. 
The oilcloth on the stairs had become 
so ragged that they very nearly went 
down head first. If they had, and 
had broken their necks, this would be 
my last chapter. 

Where the Conservatory on the 
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first floor had been was now a candy 
store. A candy store, did I say? 
Other things were sold there besides 
confectionery. There was a card in 
the window, on which those who ran 
might read the announcement that 
tickets were to be purchased there 
for an entertainment given for the 
benefit of Mr. William Tree Snivly, 
who, having delighted the crowned 
heads of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
by his performance on the accordion 
with his toes, was now about to give 
the American public a chance to see 
him. 

Reading this, Beckie turned green. 
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''It is Billtry/' she said; "he has 
married her ! *' The Giraffe and the 
Lady of Shallot caught her by the 
arms. 

" Nonsense ! *' said the Giraffe, 
'* she is old enough to be his mother, 
and a perfect Blue-beardess. It's 
some one else who has toes. There 
are other toes." 

'* None like Billtry's,*' said Beckie. 
Just then an open wagon drove past, 
followed by the populace, shouting 
'* Hurray ! " From the front of this 
wagon floated the stars and stripes. 
From the back, the green flag of old 
Erin. A brass-band occupied some 
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of the seats. A lady in red velvet 
trimmed with gold drove the equip- 
age. On a raised middle seat 
sat a figure in yellow — a superb 
creature, as thin as any living skele- 
ton, with vermilion on his cheek- 
bones and chalk on his nose. His 
right foot lay upon his knee, and he 
wriggled his toes in a way that caused 
a wild sensation amongst the ob- 
servers. Beckie heart was in her 
mouth. She nodded and waved her 
handkerchief. 

The personage with the toes turned 
up his nose, and they saw, rather 
than heard him say ** Yah !" and he 
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snapped his toes, as it were, in 

Beckie's face. *' That's not Billtry. 

He wouldn't have done that,*' said 

the Lady of Shallot. 

Then they lugged Little Beckie 

into the shop, for she appeared to 

be going to have hysterics in the 

street, and there on the counter 

was a tray of sugar feet, marked 
" Snivly's." Some were white, some 

were pink, but there was no mistak- 
ing them. 

" Billtry *s toes," said the Lady of 
Shallot. 

They bought largely. The Lady 
tried to ask questions in cracked 
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Spanish, but the person of the shop 
said indignantly, " We are not Eye- 
tallyuns." They also purchased tick- 
ets. 

Does it seem strange to you that, 
after Billtry's conduct, these bachelor 
girls should all go to his benefit? 
That is one of those things nobody 
can understand. I suppose it was 
their bachelor-girlishness. 

So they walked along Third Ave- 
nue. The Lady licked the sugar 
foot which she had purchased, — 
''Sweet — sweet toes,*' she said frankly. 
But as for the Giraffe and Little 
Beckie, they had theirs in their 
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pockets. Still waters run deep. 
They felt strongly. 

The hall was crowded, but wherever 
they went the Giraffe could get seats 
for them. She had long arms and 
sharp elbows ; they hurt when she 
plunged them into people's sides, 
and they said *' Ouch ! '* and jumped. 
She did it in such a sweet, affable, 
smiling way, that even those who 
lost their places loved her for it. 

She did it principally for Little 
Beckie's sake. Beckie was only four 
feet high, — somebody had to do 
something if they did not want her 
to be walked over. 
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So they got there, right in the 
front seat, and the boy with photo- 
graphs of the great Snivly came to 
them, and they bought of him. They 
listened to the cat-calls and the crack- 
ing of peanuts, and they ,saw the 
brass-band take its place. Then a 
lady stepped upon the platform, be- 
fore a curtain of Turkey-red. Cer- 
tainly, prosperity had improved Mrs. 
Snivly. She wore a low-necked, 
short-sleeved, blue silk dress, and a 
rhinestone comb in her hair, which 
had been brushed. 

''Ladies an* gentlemin,*' she said, 
''it does me proud to interdoose me 




A geatleman * * • standing OB bis bead on a footstool 



I 
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talented husband, Mr. William Tree 
Snivly, who is the only gentleman 
in the Univarse that can play the 
accordion with his toes, standing on 
his head the while/' She pulled a 
cord, and the Turkey-red curtain 
drew gracefully back, and all beheld 
a gentleman in white and gilt, with 
pink Zouave nether garments, stand- 
ing on his head on a footstool. His 
feet were in the air and his toes held 
an accordion. The audience shouted 
''Hurray/ " *' Billtry," groaned the 
bachelor girls in their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

" Before me talented husband be- 
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gins to execute his preformance," 
said Mrs. Snivly, after curtseying 
deeply, '* Pm oblaged to give him 
his metsin. It's something the doc- 
thor proscribes to kape the blood 
from fallin* to his brains in the in- 
varted position he is obliged to 
ockypy during his preformance.*' 
Then she turned him right-side-up 
with care, and took from her pocket 
the old flask the friends so well re- 
membered, and as the renowned 
Snivly emptied it, they knew it was 
Billtry, and no other. That glug- 
glug-glug as the final drops ran 
down his throat, was the very con- 
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centration of Billtryness. Once more 
on his head, and now one could hear 
a pin drop, as with his toes — always 
with his toes, this wonderful being 
began to play : 



''Go tell Aunt Nabby, 
Go tell Aunt Nabby, 
Go tell Aunt Nabby, 

Her old gray goose is dead. 



>» 



You know the simple thing. Billtry 
played it without words, naturally 
without words on the accordion, and 
the first time it was just " Aunt 
Nabby." Then after being reversed, 
and taking his medicine, he played 
it again, and this time it became 
a comic song. Everybody laughed. 

8 
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Even the bachelor girls laughed until 
their sides ached. 

Then, after more medicine, of 
course, The Snivly played *'Aunt 
Nabby" in martial fashion, so that 
everybody present would have en- 
listed if the opportunity had offered. 
It had all the effect of a stump-speech 
at election time — one you are too far 
off quite to hear. It sent chills up 
your back. It was Fourth of Julyish 
and Marsellaiseish and all that. 

And then — then — this time he had 
two bottles of what Mrs. Snivly called 
his ** metsin,*' and he rendered Aunt 
Nabby so pathetically that I could 
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not describe it. He drew tears from 
everybody's eyes. Tears? Yes, in- 
deed, the very bootblacks in the gal- 
lery boohooed, and the young actors 
from the Variety Theatre, who were 
let in free, and the reporters at the little 
table, all wept. As for the bachelor 
girls, they were all quite hysterical. 

Then Mrs. Snivly curtseyed, and 
Billtry waved his toes, and everybody 
threw things on the stage. 

Billtry was turned right side up. 

" It's the position he's been occy- 
pying makes him stagger," said Mrs. 
S. to the audience. ''He needs more 
metsin/' she added, as she led him off. 
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The Giraffe elbowed her way to 
the street. 

'* I want to go home to my grand- 
father, and hug him, and I want to see 
dear Mr. Abrahams,*' sighed Beckie, 
cHnging to the others. 

A wonderful thing had happened. 
The sight of Billtry, the sound of 
him, the whole Billtryness of the 
affair, had restored to Httle Beckie 
the power to love everybody seventy- 
seven times as much as she ever loved 
before. As for Billtry, words cannot 
express it. It might be given to the 
world by a steam whistle, but I am 
not quite sure. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Very soon after this memorable 
concert, everybody found him or her- 
self in Boston. Some lived on the 
Back Bay. I have never lived in Bos- 
ton, but I do not suppose the aristoc- 
racy really live on the water in little 
boats like the Chinese, though the 
way they speak of it would lead a 
stranger to suppose so. Probably 
they have ranches on the banks of 
that sheet of water. Some lived in 
the suburbs, some over the shops, 
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but everybody got there precisely the 
same — Mrs. Snivly and her husband, 
and Miss Jerkey, and the brass-band, 
and the sugar feet. Yes, little Bos- 
ton boys nibbled **Snivlys" white 
and pink. 

The newspapers had columns about 
the show. The ''Ark of Wisdom'' 
spoke of it as a proof of the power of 
one mind over another, and said that 
it was Mrs. Snivly*s great brain that 
played the accordion in that weird 
fashion with her husband's toes, and 
that scientific people ought to inves- 
tigate it. " The Banner of Elec- 
tricity *' declared that it was done by 
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spooks, and that a medium in the 
audience, at a private view given to 
the Press, had seen two white-robed 
figures turn Billtry upside down and 
hold him by his ankles. So all kinds 
of Bostonians went, Back-Bayers and 
Suburbans, and others, and I think it 
would have been a very grand affair 
if poor Mrs. Snivly — who had had a 
hard life of it and was not so young 
as she once was — had not taken to 
tasting the ^'metsin" she ought to 
have kept for Billtry exclusively, 
rather freely. 

She had her reasons for being jeal- 
ous of Little Beckie ; perhaps there 
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was free fighting all around, scratch- 
ing of faces, pulling of hair, tearing 
off of bonnets and stamping on them. 

Mrs. Snivly met Beckie in a shop 
and called her a *' little black-faced 
runt of a sheeny,*' and Beckie tried 
to pull Snivly*s bangs off. They 
were false, but she was too short to 
reach up to do it. Just then the 
Giraffe came down in the elevator. 

Mrs. Snivly had not calculated on 
the Giraffe being there, and the first 
thing she knew somebody had her 
by the back hair — which was not 
false — and she was shaken, shaken, 
shaken, until all the salesladies and 
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cash-girls cried ''Police!" and the 
elegant floor-walker himself rushed 
to the door and shouted "Officer! 
officer ! ! " But none came. So Mrs. 
Snivly picked up what was left of her 
bonnet, and went home in a most 
demoralized condition. 

Then, there was a domestic disa- 
greement — ^why give the particulars ? 
However, they necessarily went to 
the concert, and the bachelor girls 
were there, you may be sure. 

Mrs. Snivly made her announce- 
ment and sat down in a chair. 

'* Give me my medicine,*' said Bill- 
try, in a whisper. 
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*' Divil a taste,'* whispered Mrs. 
Snivly ; ** ye'll do your act this night 
without a dhrop, an' maybe ye*ll be- 
have betther in future." 

Billtry stood staring at her. He 
saw her fold her hands, shut her eyes, 
open her mouth; he heard her snore 
— so did everybody else. The brass- 
band played, Billtry stood quite still, 
wavering a little. " My medicine," 
he said aloud. 

The Back Bay people regarded him 
with a frozen glare. The boys in the 
gallery shouted, *' Stand on your 
head!" and ''Where is the music?" 
and beat upon the floor. The owner 
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of the Hall appeared. He touched 
Billtry on the shoulder. 

" Money has been taken at the 
door, Mr. Snivly," he said. '* Patrons 
are waiting to see your performance." 

^'What pre-formance ? *' said Bill- 
try. *' I dunno what you mean — I 
never pre-formed nothin' ! '* 

** Your toes — the accordion ! Col- 
lect yourself, Mr. Billtry! Pray stand 
on your head at once. Play ' Aunt 
Nabby ' ! it is * Aunt Nabby * that you 
give us," said the proprietor. 

''Never heard 'Aunt Nabby- 
never played nothin*. Never stood 
on my head in my life. Haven't any 
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toes; was born without any," said 
Billtry, sitting down on the footstool 
and opening and shutting the accor- 
dion with long, doleful wheezes, 
*' That's all I kin do— see." 

They led him away. The proprie- 
tor stood before the audience, furious, 
but polite : 

" Ladies and gentlemen,'* he said, 
*'I fear both Mr. and Mrs. Snivly are 
seriously indisposed. Your money 
will be refunded at the box-office." 

" Beg pardon, sir, but Miss Jerkey 
has gone off with the receipts,'* said 
a young man with a pale face, half 
his collar and one of his coat-tails 



torn off. " I had a desperate struggle, 
but the female got away." 




After this, the scene defies descrip- 
tion. Two policemen entered, lifted 
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Mrs. Snivly to her feet, and put her 
into a hand-wagon. The soles of her 
shoes appeared at the back, above 
the rails ; this was the last our friends 
saw of her. 

They made their way to the region 
behind the scenes. People tried to 
keep them out, but the Giraffe's sharp 
elbows, her great height, and a way 
she had of getting where she wanted 
to go, regardless of other people's 
corns, frightened them into admitting 
her. 

Billtry was sitting on the floor. 

" Here you are all three again," he 
said. "That's jolly. I want my 
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medicine — see, and she won't give it 
to me — what have you got snakes in 
your bonnets for ? Look at the little 
green men on the gas-fixtures ! See 
the toads hopping about the floor — 
Hi ! catch 'em ! Say, these folks are 
loony ; they want me to play that 
toodlesack with my toes. I never 
had any toes, did I ? You knows me ; 
wasn't I born without them? Where's 
my medicine ? " 

The bachelor girls called a four- 
wheeled carriage and took him away. 
Nobody wanted to hinder him. 

They had started a studio and a 
turn-up in Boston. They gave him 
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the turn-up, and sat up all night 
giving him the medicine which a 
lady doctor they called in said he 
must have, or he would see life-sized 
green dragons next. By morning 
he was quite comfortable. 

Soon it was very plain he never 
meant to go away. He remained in 
the turn-up, and it got to be the 
thing for classes of lady artists to 
come and sketch his feet and his 
toes, and touching to hear him de- 
clare that he never had any toes, 
even as they did it. 

There they were, long and supple 
as ever, useful as ever too, but he 
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denied their existence. One day 
Beckie's Grandpa came. 

"How do you do, my tear," he 
said. '* I have been a great fool, not 
to let you have Beckie. Mit my 
manachment ve might haff had de 
greatest show on earth behind de 
shop. Such toes as dem is petter as 
a vild man discoffered in de inderior 
off Africa. You made blenty of 
moneys, I belief ; vy do you not get 
up and make some more a'reatty ? 
Vot you do mit dat accordion ? '* 

'' I never made no money, I never 

had no accordion, I never- had no 

toes," said Billtry, with his widest 
9 
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smile. ''You're off your chump, old 
gent/' Beckie ran and handed him \ 

the bottle, and he took it in his ! 

beautiful toes, — so we will leave him. 
I, for my part, am not like some 
folks : I can*t go and kill my charac- 
ters after I have made them perfect, 
like Billtry. If he did drink himself 
to death, and Little Beckie jumped 
off Brooklyn Bridge, as she said she 
would if anything happened to him, | 

why should I mention it ? We won't 
have any tragedies in this story. , 

SEVERAL ANS APRES. 

The Lady of Shallot is married, — \ 

she did have an offer at last, from i 



f 
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a farmer. It was not a romantic 
match, but a sensible one. He was a 
widower with seven children, and 
did not wish to go to the expense of 
help. They raise onions for the 
market, and prosper. ''Addios,'' says 
the Lady of Shallot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bags are in New 

York. Mr. Bags' pet name for his 
wife is " Chiraff." You may see them 
at a restaurant every day. She cannot 
overcome his prejudice to sausages, 
but she eats them herself, constantly. 
It was while Billtry was the idol 
of the Boston studio that they made 
up their minds that they could 
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be happy together. Are they? As 
happy as most folk, I suppose, 
— ^which is not saying much. 

They met Miss Jerkey one day, 
and had her to tea with them at 
the restaurant. She told them many 
things they had not known before. 

' Mrs. Snivly did it all with the 
bottle,** she said. 

^*With the bottle,'* sighed the 
Giraffe. *' Ah — poor Billtry, those 
beautiful toes," she sobbed. Jerkey 
began to cry. 

"Veil, I have also got some toes 
myself, but nobody ever mentions 
dem,** said Aaron Bags. 
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Then they all went home together. 

Squeak-squeak-squeak, went Miss 
Jerkey's loes ; clump-clump-clump, 
went the Giraffe's; flap-flap-flap went 
old Aaron's. Nobody said anything; 
all three gaped — gaping is catching. 

" Ve will go back to dot busi- 
ness to-morrow,'' thought Mr. Bags. 
" Home is de best blace for de 
vooman sects." 

So say we all of us. 

END 
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read with pleasure." — Savannah News. 

"This is a delightfully told story of the old days." 
— Boston Times. 

To begin it is to read it." — Philadelphia Call. 
'. . . It leaves a pleasant taste in the mind, so 
to speak, and is well worth reading." — Burlington 
Haw key e. 
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T INGUA GEMMAE •^ 

ACycleofGemsby ADA L SUTTON 



Profusely Illustrated by ilary Fairman 
Clark. i6nio, Cloth, Qilt Top, $1.50 




npHIS little book is the most complete thing 
of the kind ever published. It com- 
prises a description of one hundred precious 
stones, with their poetic selections, properties, 
localities, and sentiments, and the explanations 
are clear, concise and comprehensive, and as a 
Hand-Book of Precious Gems the book will 
be invaluable to jewellers and lapidaries. 

The poems have been selected from the most 
popular poets of the day, and with its dainty 
binding and attractive illustrations, Lingua 
Gemm/E will prove one of the most tempting 
gift-books published for the holidays. 



For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price by 



JHE fJERRIAM COMPANY 

Publishers and Booksellers 



67 FIFTH AVENUE 



NEW YORK 
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TWO BflD BBDWN EYES 

By the author of 

''A Little Game with Destiny" 




**Two Bad Brown Eyes" bids fair to gain the same 
popularity that her former book has won. The story is 
very well told. The interest never flags from beginning 
to end. And the book is thoroughly worth reading. — Cm- 
cinnati Enquirer, 

The book is bold, outspoken, and void of dulness. 
— Brooklyn Times, 

Price — Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 




Send your orders to 

THE MERRIAM COHPANY 

pubUsberd and JSooftscUcrd 
67 Fifth Avenue New Yoric 
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Brown fi^es 




BY 

HARIE ST. FELIX 

AUTHOR OP 

/ «'A Little Qame with Destiny'* 



PRICE— CLOTH, $i,oo ; PAPER, 50 CENTS. 



Send your orders to 



THE HERRIAM COHPANY 

publiebcrs and JSooftscUerd 
67 Fifth Avenue New York 
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